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general run of events, is unreliable when it comes to unimportant details, and then all difficulty disappears. I therefore set out with the determination to break down, if I could, the credibility of Leibniz as a witness in his own defense, when it came to unimportant details; then to show that he had opportunities for obtaining everything necessary to the development of the Calculus, that he could not be expected to supply for himself by original work, without having need to know anything of the work of Newton; then to show that these sources of information were set out in a form far more suitable to the requirements of Leibniz than the work of Newton; finally, to clinch the matter, that the analogy of Leibniz's work was so close to these sources, that it was idle to suppose that he made use of any other sources. In other words, (i) the Analysis per aequationes was unnecessary to Leibniz, (ii) Newton's method of evading fractions and roots by means of infinite series was clever, but futile for the needs of Leibniz when developing an operational calculus.
The unreliability of Leibniz with regard to details may be in some measure due to his apparently bad memory (which is suggested by his habit of committing everything to writing), and to passage of time. But in a far greater degree it must be ascribed to the circumstances and characteristics of Leibniz. We know that he designed to compile an encyclopedia of all science, and for this he considered not at all the nationality or the personality of the discoverer or the author: all he was interested in were the facts or principles discovered.
That he was unreliable with regard to details is proved by the facts I have adduced:
i. the confusion between Mouton and Mercator in the account of the assertion that he had been anticipated (see above, Chapter III, p. 36, and Note 73, p. 37);